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his temper of sobriety and reserve, he did not think for
men ; he rather made them think for themselves. Such,
at least, is the opinion of Mr. Morley, who, on this point*
Is a competent judge.* Let us note, in passing, that he
discovered Tennyson for his generation, that he saved
Lord Durham by his quick insight into the value of his
report, and that he rescued Carlyle's French Resolution
from a too probable failure. If, in these matters, he
guided the opinions of his countrymen, in other respects
he held before them a splendid example of disinterested-
ness, of courage, and of zeal for mankind. It required,
probably, no little courage to face public opinion as
he did on the question of the American War and of
Governor Eyre. It certainly required no less disinterested-
ness to write the articles on Bentham and Coleridge, and
compose the Essay on Theism. And as to his love of his
kind, there is abundant, evidence. He cordially sympa-
thised with every form of improvement, and did what-
ever lay in him to aid the contrivers of new and
beneficial schemes. "He was a strong supporter,17 says
Dr. Bain, "of Mr. Chadwick's Poor-Law and Sanitary
Legislation. He was quite exultant when the Peel
Government of 1841 acquiesced in the Penny Postage,
which Peel had at first opposed. His taking up of
Hare's scheme of Representation was a notable illustra-
tion of his readiness to embrace proposals that he had no
hand in suggesting."! Even the Londoner, as he walks

* gee "Death of Mr. WAk" Fortnightly Revimv> 1873.

f He was so uniformly courteous to opponents that it as a matter
of surprise that he should have been discourteous enough to refase
to see the then Crown Princess of Prussia and the Princess- Alice
\vhen they proposed to go to Avignon to visit him,e easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation
